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I. INTRODUCTION. 


Since the issue of their first publication (Paper No. 1) giving 
details of their origin and constitution and of the scope of their 
enquiry, the Commission have received from the Carnegie Trustees 
a grant of £750 a year for two years. This marks a definite advance 
towards the sum of £2,000 estimated as required to meet the needs 
of the first year’s working. The Trustees in their letter conveying 
their decision expressed the hope that the Commission will use every 
effort to augment their funds from other sources, and this they are 
endeavouring to do. 


Meanwhile, as a result of their preliminary survey of the 
field, the Commission felt that they had sufficiently cleared their 
own mind on the principal issues to justify them in laying certain 
conclusions before the President of the Board of Education, who on 
June 19th very kindly received a deputation of their members. 
There is printed below the statement submitted to the President and 
his reply. 


The Commission have appointed as Assistant Secretary Mr. 
James Russell Orr, O.B.E., late Director of Education, Kenya 
Colony, to whom all correspondence should be addressed at the 
offices of the Commission, 15 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, 


W.C.1. 


The present membership of the Commission, which has 
increased since the issue of Paper No. 1, is given as an appendix to 
this paper. 


Il. THE STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTATION. 


Mr. President, the Commission have asked for this opportunity to 
inform you of the work which they propose to undertake, and to 
enlist, as we hope, your interest and support. 


Paper No. 1 which you will have received, shows the origin 
and composition of the Commission; their main objective “To 
consider whether it is desirable and practicable to establish a 
permanent central organisation ’’ ; and also the method of approach 
which they propose, including research which should yield material 
of value in itself. , 


The Commission have made a preliminary survey of the 
field, and it is their unanimous view that the problems which they 
are considering are urgent and of national importance. Thanks to 
a grant from the Carnegie Trustees they have now secured a 
Secretary and an office, and can begin a detailed study of their 
problems: they will do so with the more assurance if they can feel 
that they are working along lines generally approved by you. 


Nobody is satisfied with the condition of the Film in this 
country to-day, and many organisations and individuals have set 
themselves to diagnose and cure its ills. Sporadic research into 
the educational possibilities of films is Soing on, some of it valuable ; 
but it lacks co-ordination and direction of effort. In production there 
is a vicious circle: a few firms who have produced some excellent 
films and want to produce more, cannot get an adequate market, 
and bodies and institutions who want to use the new medium cannot 
find the right film. Producers and teachers are not in touch: the 
producers do not know the kinds of film which the teachers want, 
and could not afford to make them for the present restricted market 
if they did: and such films as are reasonably suitable have perforce 
been made and edited for general showing. At the Conference by 
which the Commission were set up, there were gathered for the first 
time for this common object, representatives of Government 
Departments, Universities, learned societies, societies of teachers, 
associations for promoting social welfare and Local Authorities (I 
think, Mr. President, that you have had the list); and the 
Conference, without a dissentient voice, adopted the Project 
submitted to it and embodied in Paper No. 1. The policy outlined 
in that paper has been widely endorsed, and the Commission feel 
they can speak with authority for those who want the right films 
made and used. 


The phrase ‘‘ educational films ’”’ is loosely used and there is 
need of definition. It may be used in a restricted sense for the 
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' “Teaching ’’ film, the film in school or in the laboratory serving as 
an aid to the teacher, to the investigator, and to the student ; or in a 
much wider sense for the generally educative or cultural ‘‘ Interest’ 
film to be shown to larger audiences of children, adolescents or 
adults. There are subdivisions (for instance, the film for scientific 
research and the film for historical record) and the two kinds of 
film shade into each other, but the general distinction remains. 
The Commission are concerned with both kinds of film ; but, while 
they do not wish to minimize the importance of the Teaching film, 
they would emphasize that they are mainly concerned with the 
future of Cinematography as a cultural influence of incalculable 
power at home and overseas, and we have this wider definition in 
mind in our general submissions. 


The film is a new medium and if we do not soon turn it to our 
service we may find that it has turned itself to our disservice. 
A generation of film-going children are learning to pick up points on 
the screen very quickly, how quickly and how permanently we do 
not yet know. Their receptiveness and power of association is 
being trained; and this training is possibly not the least of the 
service which this new medium may render—if the material is good. 
In the evenings children will go to see films, usually in the cheaper 
cinemas, and will get at best indifferent fare. The needs therefore, 
of the school are not only the needs of the classroom—they would 
be simpler if they were. It is as important to train children’s taste 
in films as it is in music, from the social point of view possibly more 
important. We have as yet no film ‘‘Old Vic’’, but isolated 
experiments have already proved that shows of “‘ Interest’’ films 
(not too ‘‘ improving ’’ but good of their kind) can be arranged in 
collaboration with friendly cinema proprietors, for children on 
Saturday mornings (making use of the machinery of the schools and 
the services of teacher volunteers), and that the children will pay 
to see them. But such shows, only possible in urban areas, need 
much arranging, and on Saturday mornings many children are 
wanted at home; very much more could be done if each large school 
had a projector in its central hall. 


The Commission have also in mind the need of the Dominions 
(who can supply us with valuable material for our schools) and of 
the Colonies where children of a backward race are being educated ; 
to such children the power of the visual medium is intensified, as 
the Colonial Office, who are represented on the Commission, have 
recognised by themselves appointing a Committee to consider the 
special needs of these races, who can gain more and suffer more 
from the film. 


Before leaving the Teaching Film there is one point on which 
the Commission wish to touch. They believe that the value of the 
Teaching film, provided that not too much is asked of it, and that 
it is used only as a visual aid by the teacher, is already proven ; and 
they are now investigating through one of their Committees the most 
suitable type of Projection for schools and institutions, bearing in 
mind the two-fold use—the Teaching film in the class-room, and the 
film of more general interest in the hall. It is clear from our 
preliminary enquiries that very few schools at present have facilities 
for either, but new schools are being built and old schools are being 
remodelled all over the country in connection with the re- 
organisation of post-primary education, and the Commission feel 
that these schools should be so designed as to permit of the safe and 
easy projection of films, both Teaching and Interest, at a later date. 
The Commission wish to bring this consideration to the notice of 
Local Education Authorities. By the installation of projectors in 
schools we hope that the vicious circle will be broken, and that, to 
meet the new demand, a supply of Teaching films made specially for 
the schools by expert teachers and technicians in association (such 
as is now wholly lacking) will be produced through the agency of 
the Central Organisation, which will also act as a clearing house for 
information. 


On the wider issue the Commission are convinced that it 
would be a disaster if England were to be content permanently to 
allow the film industry to develop without some positive influence 
exerted upon it from the point of view of national welfare. Even 
though for twenty-five years silent films have been let alone the 
coming of the ‘‘talkie’’ has made the policy of ‘‘ laissez faire’’ 
impossible. Moreover, the example of the B.B.C. has shown how 
beneficial some form of control can be over any force that can 
exercise so great an influence on public taste and morals. In 
literature, notably in the drama, a strong critical influence exerted 
by educational opinion has had a steady if unseen effect. Unfortun- 
ately the new artistic medium, the moving picture, has never been 
subject to the same influence. The result is that we have the films 
we deserve. Obviously to raise the standard of public taste one 
should begin with the children. At present the film is to them a sort 
of “‘ penny dreadful.’”’ If in the schools there were no teaching of 
good literature, the public taste of the adult would not tend to rise 
higher than the “‘ shilling shocker.’’ For that reason, if for no 
other, the possibility of the educational film should be explored. 
Films also, owing to the expense of production, have been com- 
mercialised more than any other form of Art. While all honour 
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must be done to those firms and producers who have refused to 
lower their standard and have achieved some notable successess, 
and to those few picture houses that have consistently shown good 
films, the capital invested in the industry is so large that the forces 
for imposing on the people what the mass of them are content to pay 
for, are almost invincible. The raising of public taste, which would 
mean that good films would pay, will be a long and difficult business. 
Finance will look to its dividends. Gradually finance must be won 
over to the cause of good films by finding that good films pay. 


Outrageous films are at present being suppressed by the 
British Board of Film Censors, but this, in its essence, is a negative 
force. What is needed is a positive force exerted over the whole 
field of cinematography which will foster and develop all that is most 
valuable therein, from the point of view of Science, of Education, 
of Commerce, of recreation and artistic enjoyment. It is such 
considerations as these which point to the need for a permanent 
central national organisation which will have the directive influence 
that comes from the breadth of conception of the problem, from its 
specialised knowledge in various fields and from the support that it 
will receive from all those who realise the possibilities for good and 
for ill, of the moving picture. 


It has been submitted to the Commission that the need is so 
urgent that they should approach the Government without delav 
and press for immediate official action. The Commission feel that 
such a step would be premature, until they have organised an 
informed public opinion which could support their action. There 
is much research to be done first, much effort to be co-ordinated and 
directed, much information to be collected as to what is being done 
in other countries ; and the first task of the Commission has been to 
secure contact and co-operation with the principal bodies already 
working in the field. Incidentally, the Bildstelle in Germany and 
and the Harvard Film Institute (both of which bodies have 
approached the Commission) are examples of the means which other 
countries are already employing to solve kindred problems. When 
the necessary body of knowledge is produced, a strong force of 
public opinion should be steadily built up. Then the Government 
can fairly be asked to take definite action, if a case has been made 
out for public intervention. When this pioneer work has been done 
the Commission should be able to dissolve and to hand over their 
labours and the organisation they would have created to some 
publicly constituted body, the need for which would have been 
demonstrated and its constitution traced in outline. 
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The Commission at this stage are not prepared to anticipate 
their conclusions and to recommend more precisely the form which 
such an organisation should take, but the draft Convention on Free 
Trade in Educational Films at least suggests what might become one 
of its most important functions. Indeed the Convention may have 
so important a bearing on the Commission’s work that they wish to 
invite your attention, Mr. President, to what it will entail. 


The Commission understand that this Convention has now 
been passed by the Council of the League of Nations, and will 
shortly be submitted to the Economic Committee of the League ; no 
doubt it will be submitted thereafter, with the comments of that 
Committee, to Governments for their consideration. ~The Conven- 
tion, if adopted, will provide for the establishment in each country 
of a body to certify as Educational films produced in that country, 
subject to the final approval of the International Cinematographic 
Institute of the League at Rome. Films so certified would be 
admitted free of customs duty into all countries signing the 
Convention. 


The imprimatur of such a body given for international 
circulation will inevitably be used by producers as a guarantee of 
their wares for the market in England, and might well form the basis 
for an English certificate (much advocated) which is neither ‘‘ For 
Universal Exhibition’’ nor ‘‘ For public exhibition to Adult 
audiences,’ but which is given to films having, in the wider sense, 
educational value. At least the possibility should be envisaged of 
the double function being exercised by the same body, whether of 
intent or through a natural growth. 


The certifying body in a principal producing country such 
as England should be representative, independent of financial 
interests, and strong enough to command respect and confidence, 
and it will need a competent, and, in the higher positions well paid 
Secretariat. The Commission submit that no such body exists in 
England to-day ; and if they themselves at least fulfil some of the 
conditions they have at present neither the organisation nor the 
funds to undertake, in any final way, executive work of so wide a 
scope. But the permanent central organisation which they desire 
to see created would, in their submission, be a body which could 
and should undertake for the Government any task of certification, 
national or international, which the Government sponsored and 
would derive therefrom prestige which would increase its usefulness 
in other directions. 


Meanwhile the Commission have received for comment from 
the British National Committee for Intellectual Co-operation (who 
have stated their intention to refer to the Commission all matters 
connected with films which may come before them) a copy of a 
letter sent by the President of the Rome Institute to the Foreign 
Office. The letter suggests in effect that preparatory work should 
be undertaken and machinery set up in readiness to implement the 
Convention, when it becomes operative. It then asks the Govern- 
ment the definite question ““ to what organ or organs they have 
entrusted the revision of Educational films with a view to ascertain- 
ing which of these are of real educational value.’’ Subject to the 
reservation we have just made as to the necessary limitations which 
an unofficial organisation and lack of funds impose on the work of 
the Commission, we should like to say to you, Mr. President (and 
we shall reply in the same sense to the British National Committee) 
that the Commission will be most happy to undertake, ad interim, 
any work which the Government may appoint to them, up to the 
limits of their resources ; and thus far they hope that they may be of 
service. 


We have referred, Mr. President, in our submissions more 
than once to finance; and inevitably so. Adequate funds are 
necessary if the Commission are to do useful preliminary work, and 
will be the more necessary if a permanent organisation is set up on 
the lines which we envisage. Such a body (if we may repeat) must 
be able to command sufficient resources to place it demonstrably 
above all financial interests, and this need, since it will be perman- 
ent, cannot be met by grants from Philanthropic Trusts to which a 
period is always set. We venture therefore, to make one final 
suggestion: the disposal of the money accruing to the Exchequer 
from the sale of wireless licences is being canvassed, and the claims 
of a National Theatre are being urged. If any money is available 
from such a source for such a purpose would you, Mr. President, 
be prepared to consider making representations in the appropriate 
quarter that some of this money should be earmarked for the 
development of Educational and Cultural Films—for the people’s 
theatre? 


Ill. THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


The President replied that he had listened with great interest 
to the statement which had been made on behalf of the Commission. 
He could assure the deputation that he was deeply interested in 
their labours. No one could fail to realise that the Cinema had a 
potent influence on public life, and he viewed with great sympathy 
their endeavour to disentangle the problems which centre round the 
question of the educational value of the films. 


He need not comment on the influence of the present day 
film on children and adolescents, but he was convinced that both the 
teaching and the cultural film would, under wise guidance, play an 
important educational part in the future. 


The Commission were exploring the position, and he would 
await their suggestions as to what to avoid and what to encourage, 
with great interest. 


On the question arising out of the Draft Film Convention, 
the deputation would realise that the President could not commit 
himself as other departments were concerned and he must await 
developments. 


He did, however, very much appreciate the offer which the 
Commission made to render such provisional service as they might 
find possible, and he wished them every success in the development 
of the very important task which they had undertaken. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION. 
Chairman: Sir BENJAMIN GOTT, late Secretary for Education, 
Middlesex. 


Vice-Chairman: Professor J. L. MyRES, Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford; a 
General Secretary of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Hon. Treasurer: F. A. HOARE, Assistant Secretary of the Education 
Committee of the National Union of Teachers. 


Members :— ? 
A. R. AINSWORTH, Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. 
V.A. BELL, Principal, Battersea Day Continuation School. 


A. G. CHURCH, M.P., General Secretary, Association of Scientific 
Workers. 


E. FOXEN COOPER, Technical Adviser (Cinematograph) to H.M. 
Government. 


H. WARRE CORNISH, Senior Assistant Secretary, Scottish Education 
Department. 


Dr. WINIFRED CULLIS, Professor of Physiology, University of 
London; President of the British Federation of 
University Women. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education, Kent. 


G. D. DUNKERLEY, Secretary, Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. 


J. FAIRGRIEVE, Lecturer in Geography, London Day Training 
College ; Chairman of Syllabuses and Examinations 
Committee of the Geographical Association. 


Miss E. M. Fox, Headmistress, County School for Girls, Beck- 
enham; Vice Convener of the Cinema Sectional 
Committee of the National Council of Women. 


Lt.-Gen. Sir W. T. Furs, Director, The Imperial Institute. 


Sir RICHARD GREGORY, Editor of “‘ Nature’’; Chairman of the 
British Association Committee on Educational and 
Documentary Films. 


Miss G. E. HaDow, Principal, Society of Oxford Home Students. 
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G. T. HANKIN, H.M. Inspector; Member of the Governing Body 
of the International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute of the League of Nations; Chairman, Film 
Enquiry Committee, Historical Association. 


Professor A. E. HEATH, Professor of Philosophy, University 
College, Swansea. 


Sir FRANK HEATH, Hon. Secretary, British National Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. 


Sir Percy JACKSON, Chairman of the West Riding Education 
Committee. 


Dr. C. W. KIMMINS, Late Chief Inspector in the Education 
Department, London County Council. 


R. S. LAMBERT, Editor of the “‘ Listener,’’ B.B.C. 


Dr. E. E. LOwE, Director of the Museum and Art Gallery, 
Leicester. 


Lt.-Colonel J. M. MITCHELL, Secretary of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. 


W.R. RAE, Chairman, Co-operative Union Central Committee on 
Education. 


J. AUBREY REES, Representing the British Empire Film Institute. 
J. F. ROXBURGH, Headmaster, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


T. H. SEARLS, Head of the Extra-Mural Department, University 
College, Hull. 


R. V. VERNON Assistant Secretary, Colonial Office. 


H. Bruce WOoOoOLFE, Representing the Federation of British 
Industries. 


Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE, Principal, Westhill Training College, Selly Oak, 


Birmingham. 


Joint Hon. Secretaries :— 
J. W. Brown, Secretary, British Institute of Adult Education. 
A. C. CAMERON, Secretary for Education, City of Oxford. 


Assistant Secretary :— 
J. R. Orr, late Director of Education, Kenya Colony. 


Offices: 15 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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